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Atomic Policy By Default? 


Unless the Senate acts at once on the McMahon 
Bill, the United States will be settling by default 
rather than by vote, one of the most crucial policy 
decisions of this period. Failure to pass legislation 
to provide for a national atomic energy commission 
under civilian control would mean that our policy 
on atomic development would continue to be for- 
mulated by the War Department, and the present 
secrecy surrounding all operations in this field would 
be given approval simply because the country had 
not formalized its disapproval by legislation. 

People throughout the United States have plainly 
indicated their opposition to continued military 
supervision. The McMahon committee mail ran 
72,000 to 6 in favor of civilian control. Certainly 
people throughout the world are waiting to know 
what our policy is to be. Can anyone doubt the 
effect of uncertainty in this field on international 
relations? 

The United Nations’ Commission on Atomic 
Energy is due to meet June 14th. As our delegate, 
Mr. Baruch, formulates American proposals for 
international control, a clear domestic policy will 
make his task easier, since he would thus be work- 
ing against a background of sure knowledge of the 
will of the people at home. It would demonstrate 
a willingness on the part of the United States to 
treat this great issue with the seriousness it demands, 
which a policy of drift will never do. Moreover, our 
decision on domestic policy will certainly affect our 
decisions on foreignypolicy. 

It is imperative that the Senate act immediately. 
The bill, once passed by the Senate, will then go 
to the House. If legislative action in both Houses is 
not completed before Congress adjourns in July, the 
United States will have made a decision for military 
control by default, in contravention of the ex- 
pressed will of the people. 


Congressional Structure 


The Committee on the Organization of Congress 
has taken a step which on the surface would seem 
to be in direct opposition to its recommendations for 
improving congressional procedure. The Committee 
has said that it is opposed to special committees for 
doing particular jobs, and yet last week it requested 
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in the Senate that its own committee be given the 
status of a special committee with authority to re- 
ceive and report on proposed legislation. Why the 
apparent contradiction? 

Actually, the situation was unusual. If such a 
method had not been adopted, the various recom- 
mendations which the Committee had made for 
strengthening the organization and procedures of 
Congress would have had to be split up and referred 
to several different Senate Committees, some of them 
most unfavorable to proposals for change, Since a 
special committee is not allowed to report legislation 
unless specifically authorized to do so, it was neces- 
sary for the Senate to pass a resolution to allow the 
new bill which embodies all the recommendations 
of the Committee report to be referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Organization of Congress. Both of 
these steps have been taken. The new bill (S. 2177), 
which has been reported favorably, will therefore 
be considered as a whole by the Senate although 
probably not before the summer recess. 


Executive Reorganization 


In accordance with the law which was passed last 
December, the President has submitted to Congress 
three plans to reorganize some of the operations of 
the federal government. Under the provisions of 
that law, the President proposes his plans to Con- 
gress, and they become operative in sixty days if 
Congress in the meantime does not act to disapprove 
them. 

The first of the three plans proposes in the main 
to make permanent some of the organizational 
changes in the executive branch were made under 
the war powers of the President and which will 
revert to their pre-war status when the end of the 
emergency is declared unless positive action is taken. 
The most important of these is the consolidation of 
the housing functions of the government into the 
National Housing Agency. This consolidation and 
the other changes in the Department of State, 
Treasury, Agriculture, Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation, and the Office of War Mobilization are 
primarily changes which have already been made 
and which are proving to work out well in practice. 

Reorganization Plan Two proposes to group to- 
gether the many functions of the federal government 
which have to do with health, welfare, and educa- 
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tion into the Federal Security Administration. The 
plan does not create a new department to be headed 
by a cabinet officer, but the President points out that 
he will soon recommend to Congress that such a new 
department be authorized. cole 

The many activities of the government which 
were to conserve our human resources have been 
scattered throughout the executive structure. Under 
the proposed plan the various grant-in-aid programs 
which make funds available to the states will be co- 
ordinated so that state agencies will not have to apply 
for funds to several federal bureaus and conform to 
different sets of standards to carry on their work. 

The third plan seems to be almost entirely non- 
controversial. It makes changes in the administra- 
tion of quite a number of miscellaneous govern- 
mental functions, and generally tidies up sections of 
the executive branch. Some of these changes, too, 
had already been accomplished under the authority 
of the First War Powers Act. 

The three reorganization plans now before Con- 
gress, are the first in a series which are likely to be 
proposed under the powers of the Executive Reor- 
ganization Act of 1945. It has for a long time been 
regarded as absolutely essential that our sprawling 
executive agencies be grouped in a more orderly way 
and responsibility fixed, with a reasonable number 
of cabinet members and other executives who report 
to the President. Intramural pulling and hauling is, 
of course, to be expected among the various bureaus 
and agencies. Old line civil servants do not like re- 
organizations because they call for readjustment and 
sometimes threaten a loss of prestige.. The advan- 
tages, however, are far greater than the disadvantages 
of allowing duplication of functions and inefficient 
groupings of work to be done. No established, non- 
war functions will be abolished, in fact the work of 
these agencies will be strengthened by close associa- 
tion with like functions. All functions must be 
organized in a pattern which is as clear and logical 
as the mad pace of the present world will allow. 


Education for Peace 


The House of Representatives on May 21 passed 
and sent to the Senate a resolution authorizing 
United States participation in the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Organization. 
From the standpoint of creating the conditions in 
which peace can exist, this is potentially a most im- 
portant international venture. _ 

UNESCO is the product of long preparation, 
much of which had taken place even before the 
Dumbarton Oaks’ plans for a general international 
organization were made. Last November, 44 na- 
tions met in London to draw its constitution. The 
basic proposition of that constitution is that igno- 
rance, and the mistrust which ignorance breeds, are 
common causes, if not of war, it’s at least of the cli- 
mate of international suspicion in which differences 
between nations build up to war. UNESCO’s task 
is to promote the exchange of ideas, through all pos- 


sible means, in order to increase the fundamental 
understanding between peoples. This is not a new 
idea, but in the past it has largely been applied to 
scholars in the rarefied atmosphere of higher learn- 
ing. The hope is now that such an exchange can 
be developed to the stage that it will truly be “people 
speaking to peoples.” 

When 20 nations have approved the constitution, 
UNESCO will come into being. In the meantime 
a Preparatory Commission is hard at work getting 
ready for the first meeting of the General Conference 


and outlining some of the responsibilities which 
UNESCO might undertake. 


There has been no definite decision yet as to the - 


exact form of its activities. In general it will prob- 
ably function as a coordinating and facilitating or- 
ganization, defining needs and inspiring other 
groups which are equipped to meet such needs to 
go to work. For example, UNESCO might survey 
the need for educational relief and rehabilitation in 
Europe and the Far East in order to aid private 
groups in carrying out such work. It might encour- 
age student exchange, teacher exchange, the rapid 
transmission of scientific abstracts between countries, 
exchange of magazines and newspapers. It might 
set minimum education standards or promote meth- 
ods of reducing illiteracy. It might promote the 
establishment of international universities. 

The extent of UNESCO’s activity, of course, will 
be limited by the funds and manpower available, 
but it may well go into actual operations when no 
group exists to meet a felt need. There are many 


people who think that UNESCO should undertake 


to use mass communication media for the purpose of 
building “the defenses of peace in the minds of men.” 

While it is an independent organization with its 
own constitution UNESCO will, nevertheless, be re- 
lated to the United Nations as a subsidiary organiza- 
tion, under the general supervision of the Economic 
and Social Council. It will work closely with other 
subsidiary organizations. 

Part of the Congressional resolution provides for 
a national commission on Educational, Scientific, 
and Cultural cooperation which will make recom- 
mendations to and receive recommendations from 
UNESCO. The House passed an amendment to the 
resolution requiring that this commission be chosen 
from a list of nominations submitted to the Secre- 
tary of State by 50 educational, scientific and cultural 
organizations in the country. This amendment in- 
creases immensely the difficulties of establishing 
such a commission. The State Department has re- 
cently shown a great willingness to attain as wide a 
degree of representation as possible in its work with 
private agencies, and it would seem to be sounder 
administrative procedure to leave the Secretary of 
State free to choose a broadly representative commis- 
sion rather than one made up of people who directly 
represent organizations. The resolution now goes 
to the Senate, where the amendment could be elimi- 
nated or changed. 
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